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defeat at the hands of the Parthians ; and the conquerors,
not content with their victory, were preparing to fall upon
Syria and Asia Minor, and thus to restore the great Persian
kingdom of which they were the heirs. Rome could not stop
half-way on the path of an imperialistic policy : her natural
boundaries as a world-power she sought in the ocean and
the desert. Caesar therefore planned a campaign in the East,
first against Thrace and then against Parthia, and gathered
in Illyria a great army of sixteen legions. His immediate
departure to join the army was definitely fixed and probably
hastened his end.

The situation made it unnecessary for Caesar to settle at
once the fundamental question of his relation to the military
forces of the state. He was the leader of the army, the only
leader whom it recognized, and this army was still in the
field and on the eve of a campaign. We do not know what
form his relation to the army would have assumed on the
conclusion of the great expedition which he had planned.
One thing is clear, that with regard to the composition of
a Roman army he was prepared to develop the plan instituted
by Harms. He certainly did not consider it indispensable
that his army should consist exclusively of Roman citizens.
As the army of a world-wide state it was to contain repre-
sentatives drawn from every part of the population capable
of bearing arms. Such was the army which he bequeathed
to his successors. It contained Roman citizens but also many
; natives of Gaul, Spain, and even Asia Minor. His armies
were stationed outside Italy, in the provinces; at Rome he
kept only a small detachment of his praetorian guard, that is,
of the bodyguard who attended on him as the bearer of the
supreme command; and even this detachment he dismissed
shortly before he was murdered. His power was supported in
Rome, Italy, and the western provinces by his veterans,
some of whom had already received, and others were expect-
ing, grants of land ; the latter class lived meanwhile in large
groups at Rome or in the Italian towns.

But the internal affairs of Rome called for some kind of
organization, even if it were only a makeshift. The machine
of government must be such as to go on working in Caesar's
absence. As I have said already, all Caesar's actions prove
that he looked on the existing constitution as useless and
obsolete. His hostility to the Senate was shown by his